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These historical tales were reprinted from 
recent issues of Korea Today magazine. They 
show the wisdom and patriotic spirit of our 
people. 


Formation of Kojoson 


and Myth of  angun 


There is a myth of Tangun regarding the 
formation of Kojoson, Korea’s first slave-hold- 
ing state. This myth was taken among others 
from the “Old Records about Kojoson” contained 
in Samguk Yusa or the ‘Neglected Historical 
Records of the Three Kingdoms” (one of the 
two oldest books on Korean history). 

The myth runs as follows: 

Long, long ago Hwan Ung, ‘the son of Hwan 
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In, longed for the human world and wanted to 
have a country to rule. Hwan In came to know 
of this. He looked down at Samwitaebaek (a 
legendary place-name). He believed that his 
son would be a benefactor to humans. He gave 
his son three seals of heaven, and told him to 
rule over this place. 

Leading 3,000 celestials, Hwan Ung descen- 
ded on Sindansu on the crest of Mt. Taebaek. 
He called the place, Sinsi, and became the 
king. He assigned three celestials to take 
charge of wind, cloud and rain and rule over 
the country. They took care of 360 kinds of 
human affairs such as raising crops, protect- 
ing lives, curing diseases, imposing penalties 
and protecting good against evil. 

A bear and atiger happened to share the 
same cave. They begged ithe divine Hwan Ung 
to turn them into humans. He gave them a 
bunch of tarragon and twenty garlics and said: 
“If you eat these and do not expose yourselves 
to the sun for a hundred days, you shall easily 
become humans.” 

The bear ate the things and became a woman 
21 days later. But the tiger could not turn into 
a human, for it did not do as it was told. The 
bear woman had nobody to mate with. Every 
day she went to the foot of Sindansu and 
chanted a spell and begged for a pregnancy. 
Hwan Ung turned himself into a man_ tem- 
porarily and coupled with her. She became pre- 
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gnant and gave birth to a son. He was named 
Tangun Wanggom. 

In the year of Kyongin, Tangun established 
a capital at the walled city of Pyongyang and 
founded Kojoson. He then removed the capital 
to Asadal on Mt. Paegak. It was also called 
Kunghulsan or Kummidal. He reigned over 
Kojoson for 1,500 years. 

This myth of Tangun can be roughly divided 
into three parts. First, Hwan In sent his son to 
the human world to rule over it and mate with 
the bear woman, who gave birth to her son. 
Secondly, Tangun Wanggom established Kojo- 
son and became the king. Lastly, he transfer- 
red the capital in the year of Kyongin. 

In the first part of the myth Tangun Wang- 
gom was associated with Hwan In for the poli- 
tical purpose of deifying the pedigree of Tan- 
gun Wanggom. In an endeavour to divinize 
Tangun Wanggom, the supreme ruler of Kojo- 
son, the ruling classes claimed his ancestor as 
a “Son of Heaven” and idolized him as “Tri- 
bal Providence” 

The story of Hwan Ung, the father of Tan- 
gun, goes that he ruled over the country and 
had celestials in charge of wind, rain and 
cloud, and dealing with 360 kinds of human 
affairs. This implies that there was a public 
ruling machine. The fact that one of its major 
functions was to take care of grain cultivation 
indicates that agriculture was the mainstay of 
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society in those days. The fact that there were 
such functions to be taken care of as adminis- 
tering justice, protecting lives and treating 
diseases indicates that the state was in the pro- 
cess of formation. The myth of the bear and 
the tiger suggests that these were the names of 
two of the clans which made up the tribes of 
Kojoson at the time. The fact that the tiger and 
a woman of bear stock led amonogamous life 
as husband and wife. 

What underlies the myth of Tangun is its 
second part concerning his establishment of 
Kojoson. 

Tangun was the king of a tribe who establi- 
shed Kojoson. Mts. Taebaek and Myorak are 
place-names associated directly with the inha- 
bited territory of Kojoson. 

If the ancient Korean word, Tangun, is li- 
terally interpreted, it means a king from the 
Pakdal tribe, one of the Kojoson tribes. 

The “Old Records” inform us that Tangun was 
born in 2333 B.C. They also refer to the capital 
of Kojoson. Tangun founded the first capital 
at the walled city of Pyongyang, before it was 
shifted to Asadal in Mt. Paegak. Other histori- 
cal books say that from the outset Tangun set 
up the capital in Asadal. 

Asadal, Kunghulsan and Kummidal might 
be situated somewhere on the eastern basin of 
the lower Liaohe River. Culture developed there 
in the Bronze Age and they served as hubs of 
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Kojoson. 

The myth of Tangun is that of the establish- 
ment of Kojoson. It shows how the primitive 
community collapsed and Kojoson was formed, 
and sheds light on Kojoson tribes, history and 
geography. 

Kojoson was one of the oldest states to be 
founded in the east of the Asian continent. 
Its population was distributed over a wide 
area stretching as far as Daxinganling, China, 
to the north of the continent. They developed 
various types of culture characteristic of the 
Bronze Age. This is proved by the relics and 
remains which belong to the first half of the 
first millennium B.C., the early years of Kojo- 
son. They bear traces of the Sinhungdong and 
Shuangdazi types of culture. | 

The records for the years preceding the 3rd 
century B.C. show that the population of Kojo- 
son consisted mainly of the Ye tribe, who set 
up the state. 

The discovery and distribution of the relics 
and remains of Kojoson in the first half of the 
first millennium B.C. indicate that the region 
was inhabited by the Kojoson people. The relics 
and remains were unearthed in a vast area 
from Liaoxi.around Liaodong peninsula, China, 
to the Han River in Korea. We are led to be- 
lieve that all this area belonged to Kojoson in 
its early years. Its hub was the area of Liao- 
dong, where the use of bronze was most highly 
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developed at the time. 

Northwestern Korea and Liaodong, China, 
which comprised the territory of Kojoson, were 
the oldest cradle of culture in the east of the 
Asian continent, where agriculture was develo- 
ped from a very early date. 

The populace of Kojoson were already mak- 
ing bronze implements in the second millen- 
nium B.C. Also, they turned the natural advan- 
tages of the country to good account to advan- 
ce agriculture and many other fields of produc- 
tion. As a result, the clannish equality which 
had lasted for tens of thousands of years _ be- 
gan to break up at the close of the second 
millennium B.C. and unequal social relations 
began to appear among the Kojoson people. 
This signalled the emergence of classes and 
the formation of a new state. 


Formation of 
Koguryo and King 
K ojumong 


Koguryo was founded more than 2,000 years 
ago. It was the strongest feudal state ever 
known in Korean history. Its power was widely 
known throughout Asia. 

The Koguryo people were fond of horse-rid- 
ing and archery. They were not afraid of any 
enemy who attacked them. They always upheld 
the precious honour of the country by fighting 
courageously and repulsing the invaders. 

In an effort to preserve the honour of their 
country forever, the Koguryo people revered 
King Tongmyong or Kojumong, the founder of 
Koguryo, as a hero, and created a legend which 
lauded his exploits. 

The legend of the formation of Koguryo was 
handed down by word of mounth for many gene- 
rations, and recorded in many documents in 
many ways. This is the legend: 


Kojumong was born in Puyo where King 
Kumwa reigned and grew up in the royal pa- 
lace. 
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His father was a son of the Lord of Heaven 
and was named Haemosu. His mother was a 
daughter of the River-God, the Dragon King, 
and her name was Ryuhwa. She became pre- 
gnant by the sunbeams sent by Haemosu who 
dwelt in the sky. She laid a large egg from 
which Kojumong emerged. This is what the 
legend says. 

As soon as’_ he came into the world, Koju- 
mong could talk and walk. He also had an ex- 
ceptional talent for archery. 


“Make me a bow, mother. I can’t sleep be- 
cause the flies bother me,” said Kojumong only 
a few days after his birth. 


His mother complied with his request. With 
this bow, Kojumong shot the flies which trou- 
bled him as he slept on the floor. 

As he grew up, Kojumong’s skill as an ar- 
cher became greater and greater and he _ be- 
came widely known for it. 


But the sons of King Kumwa were very dis- 
pleased by this. They numbered 7 in all. They 
were afraid that, in the future, Kojumong 
might push them aside and succeed to the 
throne. Taeso, the King’s eldest son, thought 
that it was necessary to crush his spirit in 
advance, lest he should hold his head too high. 
One day he addressed himself to Kojumong, 
saying: 

‘They say that you are a good archer. Can 
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you do better than all seven of us_ brothers 
combined?”’ 

“IT can,” Kojumong answered gallantly. 

“Well, let us compete against you.” 

The next day Kojumong had a hunting match 
with the seven sons of King Kumwa. They did 
not allow themselves any rest and zealously 
hunted animals all day long. In the evening 
they counted their bag, and the count showed 
that Kojumong had killed more animals than 
all seven brothers put together. 

They were enraged. They believed that if 
they allowed him to live he would undoubtedly 
usurp the throne. They all jumped on him and 
tied him fast to a big tree. 

“Although you are a good hand at shooting 
with a bow, you will now starve and be frozen 
to death,” they said with a sneer, and returned 
home. They believed that Kojumong was surely 
fated to die. 

But, towards twilight that day, Kojumong 
uprooted the tree to which he was bound and 
returned to the royal palace. 

On seeing him, the seven sons of King Kum- 
wa shuddered with fright. 

“Kojumong is not only a good archer. He is 
also a Hercules,” Taeso thought to himself. He 
was so frightened that he rushed to his father. 

“Your Majesty, I think. that unless Kojumong 
is done away with immediately, we'll meet with 
a great disaster in the future.” 
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But King Kumwa could not kill Kojumong, 
because he was a grandson of the Lord of 
Heaven and of the Dragon King. He dared 
think what kind of calamity would befall them 
in the future if he murdered him. So he said: 
“Let Kojumong be a packhorse driver.” 

As a result, from that day onward, Koju- 
mong was forced to drive one of the royal 
palace packhorses. But he would not put up 
with it. 

One night he went and saw his mother. 

“Mother, I am leaving the land of Puyo to- 
morrow.” 

“What for?” 

“How in the world can I be a packhorse dri- 
ver when I am a blood grandson of the Lord 
of Heaven and also a son of the Dragon King’s 
daughter? Ill go elsewhere to found a new 
country and be its king.” 

After some thought Ryuhwa said quietly: 

“I can understand how you feel. But you 
can’t become a king just because you alone 
want to. You must have a good horse to mount 
the throne. Then you can repulse whatever 
foreign aggressors may attack, can’t you? And 
you need assistants. Unless you have them, 
you cannot be a king.” 

On hearing her words, Kojumong realized 
that he had been thoughtless. 

That night he went to the stable with a 
switch in his hand. He began to whip the 
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sleeping horses mercilessly about their heads. 
They were frightened and neighed terribly, bit- 
ing and kicking each other. 

Kojumong found a sorrel jumping over a 
fence 6 feet high. He caught it then and there. 
It must bea fleet steed that attemptedto run 
away in fear of terrible chaos. 

He secretly stuck a needle into the sorrel’s 
gum. Because of the pain, it could not eat as 
much as it wanted, and became thinner and 
thinner. 

A few days later King Kumwa inspected the 
horses. He noticed that the sorrel was suddenly 
becoming thinner for no apparent reason. He 
said: ‘“‘This horse is ill, I think. Get rid of it.” 

Kojumong seized his opportunity. He led the 
horse to his home and took the needle out of 
its gum. He then fed it with meticulous care. 
It soon became a sleek steed again. 

Now that he had succeeded in obtaining a 
horse, as advised by his mother, Kojumong set 
to and finally found three assistants called Oi, 
Mari, and Hyopbu. 

Kojumong made all the necessary arrange- 
ments for his departure. Then he went and 
bade his mother farewell. 

“Mother, I am leaving now.” 

“But you’ve forgotten still one more thing,” 
said his mother quietly. “If you are to build a 
state, you should pay attention to farming. 
So you must carry grain seeds with you.” 
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The mother gave her son the grain seeds she 
had already procured. He accepted them and 
made her another bow. 

That night Kojumong and his followers es- 
caped from Puyo unobserved. 


King Kumwa learned of this later and told 
his son to pursue them at once. 

Leading his troops, Taeso set off in pursuit. 

Kojumong and his three men rode at a 
steady speed until they reached the Omche Ri- 
ver. There they halted. No bridge spanned the 
river and there was no boat to be seen. 

The Puyo troops were pursuing Kojumong 
and his colleagues. The hoofbeats of their hor- 
ses were becoming louder. 

“We are destined to die here,’ lamented the 
men who had accompanied Kojumong. But he 
did not lose heart. 

“We'll not die’, said Kojumong emphatically, 
and shouted on the riverside with his whip 
held high. ‘“Kojumong, the grandson of the 
Lord of Heaven and also of Dragon King, 
is in danger now. Let heaven and earth help 
me.”’ 

Kojumong struck the river with his uplifted 
whip for all he was worth. In a flash untold 
numbers of fish and tortoises emerged from 
below the surface of the river to form a bridge. 

‘The heavens have helped us. Hurry up, and 
let us cross the river.” 

Kojumong and his party were rescued from 
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danger. The troops of Puyo hastily took the 
bridge across which Kojumong and his men 
had travelled safely. But then the fish and 
tortoises scattered in all directions, and the 
Puyo troops were all drowned in the river. 

Kojumong and his men were happy to have 
crossed the river safe and sound. They rested 
under a tree. A dove came flying to them. Soon 
Kojumong realized that it had been sent by 
his mother. He caught it and looked into its 
mouth to find that it contained barley seeds. 
Only then did Kojumong realize that he had 
forgotten them when he left. He once again 
bowed deeply to his mother who was far away 
for the barley seeds he received. 

Kojumong and his party finally reached the 
Piryu River. He picked out a place blessed 
with good mountains and clear springs and 
consulted Oi, Mari and Hyopbu about what 
should be done to build a state. 

At that moment a number of strangers 
appeared before Kojumong. They were attired 
for hunting. 

A handsome middle-aged man approached 
Kojumong. 

“I think that you’ve come from afar. I am 
Songyang, King of Piryu State. As you have 
set foot on my land, you are to be my subjects 
from now on,” said King Songyang in a_ pe- 
remptory tone of voice. . 

Kojumong was distressed to hear this. He 
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had nowhere to go now and had no other choi- 
ce but to found a state here and be its king. 
He decided that he would have to fight with 
King Songyang. He said: 

‘Nonsense! I am not your subject but the 
king of this place. I tell you to withdraw.” 

The two opponents decided to fight. King 
Songyang said: “Let us have a contest. The 
winner will be king.” 

Kojumong readily agreed. 

The competition began with them transform- 
ing themselves. King Songyang changed him- 
self into a pheasant or into a deer which ran 
back and forth. But Kojumong turned into a 
hawk to catch the pheasant or into a wolf to 
pull down the deer. 

King Songyang realized that he could not 
win this game, so he challenged Kojumong to 
an archery contest. He again agreed to the 
King’s proposal. 

King Songyang suggested hanging a deer 
upside down ten steps away and hitting its 
navel. He was the first to shoot with the bow. 
But his arrow missed the target. 

Kojumong hung a small ring a hundred steps 
away and hit it in the clout, breaking it to 
pieces. 

King Songyang dared not compete with 
Kojumong any longer. So he decided to boast 
of his treasures. 

“The king of a country is empowered to en- 
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force national laws. I have a mysterious drum 
and trumpet sent to me by heaven. When they 
are sounded, the whole world is at my dispo- 
sal. Certainly, you do not have any treasures 
like mine,” said King Songyang joyfully. 

“IT have such a trumpet and drum, too. Let 
us see tomorrow who has the best treasures,” 
replied Kojumong with confidence. 

That night Kojumong had Oi, Mari and 
Hyopbu steal the drum and trumpet, and paint 
them black lest King Songyang should 
recognize them. | 

Because he had lost his treasures, the King 
could prodtice nothing of the kind the next day. 

“Do you still dare to insist that you are the 
King?” demanded Kojumong. sternly. 

But King Songyang would not give in. He 
declared: 

‘We can judge from the royal palace who 
was the first to be king in this part of the 
world. I propose that each of us look round 
the other’s royal palace, before settling our 
contest.” 

King Songyang had a large old palace, 
whereas Kojumong had not even the site for 
a king’s palace. He was worried now. Oi said 
quietly: “Dont worry too much. We will cut 
hollow trees with which to build the royal 
palace. Then, King Songyang will be struck 
dumb with surprise.” 

Oi had hit upon a really novel idea. They 
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built the mansion with rotten wood in one day. 

The following day King Songyang was as- 
tonished to see Kojumong’s palace supported 
by hollow pillars, and took to his heels with- 
out so much as saying a word. 


But the King would not yield. 

One day Kojumong caught a large white 
deer and hung it head foremost over Haewon 
(the name of a place at that time) before 
chanting a spell. 

“T’ll set you free if you make a heavy rain 
fall and inundate the whole land of Piryu.” 

On hearing what Kojumong said, the white 
deer began to weep plaintively. Its cries finally 
echoed as far as the sky. 

As a result, the heavens let the rain pour 
down for seven days. It laid the whole country 
under water. The people of Piryu State and 
King Songyang trembled with fear and finally 
surrendered to Kojumong. 


Then Kojumong struck the water with a 
whip, and the flood vanished in a twinkling. 

King Songyang and the people of Piryu 
State were delivered from the flood and they 
all knelt to Kojumong. 


“IT was silly. Please take charge of the land 
and people of Piryu State from this moment.” 

Kojumong said to the people of Piryu State 
with a majestic air: “You are to obey my or- 
ders from now on.” 
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They bowed their heads before him once 
again. 

The next day dark clouds gathered over Mt. 
Kollyong and it was plunged in darkness. Then 
there came the sound of a great many people 
building a mansion there. 

“Heaven is building a royal palace for me,” 
Kojumong said quietly. 

In no time the clouds dispersed, and sure 
enough, there stood a huge palace. 

The following day Kojumong sat himself on 
a throne with the help of Oi, Mari and Hyop- 
bu. 

“Our country is named Great Koguryo,” 
Kojumong declared. And he was called King 
Tongmyong, the first King of Koguryo. 

As can be seen, the Koguryo people boasted 
that their country was created by a superman. 
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Ryuri the Bright Boy 


Ryuri succeeded Kojumong, who had been 
hailed as the Sage King Tongmyong (or Eas- 
tern Dawn), as the Second King of Koguryo 
(the Ist century B.C.-668 A.D.). He was the 
eldest son of Kojumong. 

Kojumong had taken a woman named Rye 
as his wife when he lived in the land of Puyo. 
She gave birth to a son after her husband left 
Puyo. As a result, Ryuri did not see his father 
as he grew up. 

Because he took after his father, Ryuri was 
courageous and wise and quite mischievous as 
a child. He was also very fond of archery. 

One day, while on the road, he tried to shoot 
a sparrow with his bow. By mistake, he hit a 
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water jar which a woman was carrying on her 
head and made a hole in it. 

“IT am sure that that imp has not had the 
father’s training a child should have. Otherwise 
he would not play such nasty tricks.” 

Livid with rage, the woman shouted at him. 
She gave Ryuri a good dressing-down and 
called him a “fatherless ill-bred brat.” 

Ryuri regretted his mistake and felt very 
ashamed to hear this. The woman was walking 
away angrily. He made a tiny clod of clay and 
stuck it on the point of his arrow, before shoot- 
ing at the hole in the water jar. The arrow hit 
the hole and the clay stopped up the hole. In- 
deed, he was a prodigious archer. 

Ryuri came home crestfallen. He was no 
longer in the mood to play games. 

When he arrived home, his mother was 
spinning hemp. 

“Why have I no father, mother? What kind 
of man is he? and where is he now? Please 
answer me quickly,” asked Ryuri. 

“You have no father,” answered his mother 
with a smile. She thought that she should not 
speak the truth too soon because she still con- 
sidered her son to be too young. Tears welled 
up in his eyes. He said: 

“Is there anyone who has no father? If I 
really am fatherless, how can I face others in 
the future? I would rather die.” 
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He spoke rashly as if ready to kill himself 
immediately. 

His mother knew only too well that her son 
yearned to see his father as he grew up, she 
perceived that she should not keep him in the 
dark about his existence any longer. She said; 

“Ryuri, I am sorry for what I said just now. 
I did so to sound you out. Your father is no 
ordinary man. He is the grandson of Heaven 
and also of the River-God who is your maternal 
great grandfather. 

“Therefore, your father resented being the 
subject of a foreign country, which would not 
forgive him for that. He escaped to the south 
to save his life. There he founded a new coun- 
try and became its king. That country is 
Koguryo, and Kojumong, its king, is your 
father. Do you want to go and see him?” 

“My father is a king, while his son is the 
subject of another country. I am very  asha- 
med of this, even though I have no talent,” 
replied Ryuri like a man. 

His mother continued. 

‘When your father left home, he said: ‘If you 
give birth to a son, tell him that I have left 
something behind and that it lies buried among 
the pine trees on a stone with seven passes 
and seven valleys. If he finds it, he is sure to 
be my son’. If you want to meet your father, 
you must discover what your father left behind 
and take it to him.” 
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On hearing this, Ryuri was resolved to find 
it, however difficult this might be. From that 
day onwards he carefully searched the moun- 
tain valleys for the stone. But he could not 
find it. 

Several days passed. Once again Ryuri com- 
bed the gorges without success. He returned 
home and sat down wearily on the earthen 
porch. Sheets of white cloud were drifting in 
the sky. 

“Is it impossible for me to discover what my 
father left behind? Stone with seven passes and 
seven ravines, where are you hiding? As my 
father is the grandson of Heaven, | am _ its 
great grandson. But why doesn’t Heaven help 
me?” Ryuri cried out. 


Now he felt lonely. He was also unhappy and 
angry. He thought. 

“T must never give up. I wonder why I am 
so stupid. This is perhaps because I still lack 
devotion. If I show greater sincerity and try 
lo find it with all my heart, even Heaven will 
certainly assist me. I shall rouse myself to try 
again.” 

Then, the next moment he thought diffe- 
rently. 

“TI have ransacked every possible place for 
the stone, haven’t I? Where on earth can I look 
for it? I wonder how I can find what my father 
left and go to join him.” 

Ryuri slipped into mood of depression again. 
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At that very moment he heard a sound com- 
ing from between the wooden pillar of his 
house and the stone plinth beneath it. He felt 
a strange sensation and collected his wits. He 
approached the pillar which seemed to be giv- 
ing out the sound. The moment he looked down 
at the plinth, his eyes shone with joy. For it 
was certainly finely trimmed into seven angles. 
He quickly examined the pillar again and 
found that it was made of pine. 

“I believe that the seven passes and seven 
valleys mean this seven-cornered stone. The 
pine pillar must be the pine tree on the stone. 
This is it. This is what I am looking for!” 

Ryuri lost no time in finding what had been 
placed between the pillar and the plinth. His 
face dripped with perspiration because the 
pillar supported the weight of the house and 
the stone was also bulky and heavy. After 
working hard for a long time, he succeeded in 
lifting the pillar from the stone and found part 
of a broken dagger. “Wonderful! I’ve found it 
at long last!’ shouted Ryuri. 

His heart was filled with joy. Now that he 
had found what his father had left for him, 
Ryuri consulted his mother about their journey 
and made hasty preparations. When spring 
came, Ryuri set off on his long journey with 
his mother. His friends—Okji, Kuch and 
Tojo—kept him company. There was no one to 
call a blessing upon their future, but Ryuri was 
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so happy that he felt like flying. They arrived 
in the land of Zolbon safely. 

Ryuri went to the Royal Palace and asked 
for an audience with the king. 

On hearing of the arrival of his son, King 
Kojumong had him called in. Ryuri approached 
the King without hesitation and respectfully 
presented him with the part of the broken 
dagger in both hands. The king quickly produ- 
ced the other part of the dagger from his cloak 
and placed them together. They fitted together 
perfectly to make a single dagger. This was 
undoubtedly the part of the dagger which he 
had left in Puyo. His face shone with joy 
because he knew what fine qualities his son 
had. In an attempt to help him develop wisdom 
and bravery he had hidden the one part of the 
broken dagger before leaving the land of Puyo, 
and his son had finally found it. 

“You are truly my son!” said King Koji- 
mong. 

He soon adopted Ryuri as a prince and pro- 
claimed his mother as queen with due honour 
and they happily resumed their married life. 

All this took place in 19 B.C., the 19th year 
after King Kojumong had established Koguryo. 

The King died in the autumn of that year, 
and Ryuri succeeded him as the second King 
of Koguryo. 
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Old Sonhwa and 
Ul] ji Mundok 


Ulji Mundok was an_ illustrious general 
of Koguryo which was one of Asia’s leading 
and most distinguished countries. He is 
widely remembered even to this date for the 
laudable services he performed in repulsing 
a massive foreign army of invasion in the 
first half of the 7th century. 

General Ulji Mundok was born into an 
obscure and humble family. He spent part of 
his boyhood in the neighbourhood of Mt. 
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Sokda which is situated in Chungsan County, 
South Pyongan Province. It was there that 
the following episode occurred. 

In those days there lived an old blacksmith 
of high renown in the vicinity of the present 
Sokdari village. He was respectfully called 
Old Sonhwa, for he was as skilled in making 
swords as a wizard. 

His swords were regarded as treasures, 
for they had proved effective in every battle. 
Generals and knights of distinction earnestly 
wished to obtain swords made by the old 
man. Some of them even stayed in Sokdari 
for several years waiting to get one. 

One day a youngster came to see Old 
Sonhwa. This was none other than Ulji 
Mundok. 

“How do you do, sir?” said Ulji, kneeling 
on the ground before the blacksmith. The old 
man was absorbed in teaching young smiths 
how to make swords. 

“Who are you?” asked the old man, hammer 
in hand. 

“I’ve come to obtain a sword from you.” 

On hearing Ulji’s reply, the old man scru- 
tinized him. The young smiths looked at him 
in surprise. 

Judging from his very boyish face, the 
stranger looked to be only thirteen or four- 
teen years old; but his broad shoulders and 
manly bearing made him look almost twenty. 
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In particular, the apples of his bright eyes 
took the old smith’s fancy. 

“Here is a real man of Koguryo,” the old 
man thought to himself, but pretended to be 
stern towards the visitor, saying: 

“Everything has its owner. However anxious 
you are to have a sacred sword, you can’t if 
you have no valour and strength. The sword 
is as heavy as that iron mace. Can you lift 
it up one-handed?” 

Ulji grasped the iron mace that stood 
against the wall in his hand and went out 
into the yard. It was treble the weight of the 
sword. He hefted it overhead and brandished 
it freely. 

Few men had ever handled the iron mace 
as freely as Ulji. But the old man exhibited 
no sign of admiration. He asked him: 

“Do you think you can carry the iron mace 
on your shoulder and go to Mt. Songgo and 
be back tomorrow before daybreak?” 

Mt. Songgo was over 40 kilometres from 
Sokdari. 

“Yes, I can manage that.” 

“Well, start this minute. You must bring 
me a twig from the pine tree that stands 
on the crest of the mountain.” 

Ulji Mundok lost no time in taking the 
iron mace on his shoulder and _ running 
towards Mt. Songgo. 

At dawn the following morning Ulji returned 
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to the old man, carrying with him the pine 
twig he had brought from the mountain top. 

Only then did the old smith express his 
admiration for the youngster’s vigour. 

“Didn’t any wild animals pounce on you?” 

“I didn’t encounter any although I was 
attacked by big dogs.” 

“Dogs? What did you do with them?” 

“I tried to drive them off, but they. sprang 
on me over and over again. So I kicked two 
of them to death.” 

“Did you?” 

The old man asked UJIji where he had 
killed the dogs, and told the young smiths 
to go and fetch them. It was past noon when 
they returned, carrying two dead tigers on 
their shoulders. 

“It was not dogs but tigers that he killed,” 
said the old man to himself. 

All the onlookers were full of praise for 
the Herculean youth and his audacious deeds. 

But the old man shook his head disappro- 
vingly and said: 

“You mistook tigers for dogs because your 
mind is not sufficiently cultivated. If you 
really want to have the sword, go to Mt. 
Sokda and improve your martial arts and 
cultivate your mind. Can you temper yourself 
in the cave on the mountain for a hundred 
days?” 

“I certainly will, sir.” 
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“You must bear in mind that this is a 
difficult task. A thousand-year-old anaconda 
often appears in the cave. You must fight 
and beat the snake. You think you can?” 

“If I can’t, I shall be a man of Koguryo 
no longer.” 

The next day Ulji Mundok climbed up Mt. 
Sokda, carrying a supply of food with him. 

The mountain was not so high. But, in those 
days, it was known as a rugged mountain 
infested with venomous’ serpents. and wild 
beasts. Therefore, people feared to ascend it. 

As soon as he reached Mt. Sokda, Ulji 
went into the cave. 

Just as he had heard the cave was very 
gloomy. Bats flitted about under its damp 
ceiling. Weird shrieks came from the shadows. 

Ulji Mundok placed his travelling gear on 
a jutting stone. 

This will be my desk, he decided. From 
that day he practised his martial arts in the 
daytime, and read books at night, sitting at 
the stone desk. 

He had to overcome all sorts of difficulties 
while studying. The cave was dank; strange 
insects persistently harassed him; and snakes 
crawled into his bed. 

When he was unable to sleep during the 
dismal nights, he would go outside and 
continue practising his martial arts, his pro- 
wess increased daily. 
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Before he knew it, three months had slipped 
by. The deadline for his training would be 
in ten days’ time. 

That night, Ulji, tired from practising his 
martial arts all day, fell asleep. He felt as 
if he had heard loud whistles and was sur- 
prised to find himself awake. 

The cave was as gloomy as ever but he 
noticed something glittering on his stone 
desk. 

“What could that be?’ he wondered. The 
next moment he realised that it was the 
anaconda that the old man had mentioned. It 
had finally shown up. 

Ulji unsheathed his sword and, just as the 
anaconda was about to pounce upon _ him, 
thrusting out its tongue, he struck it a mighty 
blow with all his force. 

Suddenly the anaconda let out a terrible 
sound and disappeared, as if it had vanished 
into thin air. 

“Pll finish you off if you make a second 
attack,” murmured Ulji to himself. But day 
broke and the anaconda had not reappeared. 

As it grew light, Ulji ransacked the cave 
for the anaconda, but it was nowhere to be 
found. Instead, Ulji came across a large 
sword. 

Ulji picked it up and rushed out of the 
cave to examine it in the light. It was a 
splendid one. 
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“Oh, heaven must have given me this,” 
exclaimed Ulji Mundok gleefully, and struck 
with the sword at a large tree. The tree 
tumbled to the earth with a thunderous crash. 

For further ten days Ulji practised his 
martial arts with the treasured sword. Then 
he went to see Old Sonhwa because he had 
completed his hundred days of training. 

Ulji informed the old man of what he had 
done. The old man said quietly: 

“You are a man of Koguryo, indeed. I 
think heaven blessed you with the sword in 
honour of your patriotic ambition. I'll give 
you another one. With this, fight bravely in 
defence of our Greater Koguryo.” 

Then Old Sonhwa presented Ulji with a 
sword as he had promised. Ulji received it 
reverently in his hands. 

Then he realised with astonishment — that 
this sword was identical in appearance to 
the one he had picked up in the cave. All at 
once it dawned on Ulji that the sword in the 
cave had been brought there by the old man 
himself that night. 

“Sir,’ exclaimed Ulji in a choked voice, 
looking up at him. 

“Hurry up and be on your way. I expect 
you to defend our country with those two 
swords,” the old man, Sonhwa, said calmly. 

Before he left Ulji Mundok made a deep 
bow of respect to him. 
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Ulbul’s Hard Early 


Y ears 


Ulbul was a son of Tolgo who was the 
brother of Pongsang, the 14th king of 
Koguryo (a dynasty that existed in Korea 
from the Ist Century B.C. to 668 A.D.). 
Ulbul’s father was wrongfully killed in 
September 293 by his distrustful uncle, King 
Pongsang. Ulbul escaped to the countryside 
for fear that he would have troubles and lived 
there, disguised as a commoner. without 
revealing his identity. 

At first he worked as a farmhand for a 
landlord named Ummo at the village of 
Susil. Ummo believed Ulbul was a commoner 
and used him as roughly as any other farm- 
hand. Ulbul had to clean the house, fetch 
firewood and do other odd _ jobs, besides 
working on the farm. 

He was not accustomed to this kind of back- 
breaking labour. 

Near the house there was a pond where on 
summer nights frogs croaked very noisily. 
The landlord was having difficulty in sleeping 
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because of the noise. He told Ulbul to throw 
stones into the pond to stop the frogs from 
croaking. Ulbul could not endure the hard 
work and left after a year. 

He wandered aimlessly in search of a job. 
He happened to make the acquaintance of a 
salt seller from Tongchon whose name was 
Chaemo. Chaemo heard from Ulbul of his 
hardships and felt pity for him. He suggested 
that they sell salt together. He said that 
selling salt was a hard job, too, but he felt 
at ease because he earned his living, shackled 
to nobody. In this way Ulbul became a salt 
seller with the help of, Chaemo. 

It was not an easy task to go from house 
to house carrying a sack of salt on his back. 
Eight years had passed since he started this 
weary life. 

One day he crossed the Amnok River by 
boat to get some salt. On his way back he 
dropped in at a village. An old woman came 
out of her house for salt, showing a piece of 
hemp cloth (at that time hemp cloth was used 
as money). He measured the cloth and gave 
her a mal (about 18 litres) of salt. It was 
quite enough for the cloth. 

But the old woman insisted he should give 
her some more salt. She was rather well-off 
and notorious for her greediness in the village. 
As her request was turned down, she came 
to harbor a grudge against him. When Ulbul 
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went out just for a short while leaving his 
sack of salt in her house, the old woman _ hid 
her straw sandals in the salt and put on a 
blank face. 

Not knowing what the woman had done, 
Ulbul picked up the salt sack and left. Ulbul 
had covered some distance when he heard 
the old woman shouting from behind. 

“Hey, you salt seller, stop there!” 

He stopped and looked back bewildered. 
The old woman ran up to him panting and 
blurted out angrily. “I lost my sandals. I’ve 
searched everywhere but failed to find them. 
I’m sure you’ve taken them.” 

Ulbul was dumbfounded and stared blankly 
at her face. The old woman came up close to 
him and dug the straw sandals out of the 
salt. “See? I was right. These are my straw 
sandals. You are light-fingered, young man.” 

So Ulbul was taken to the magistrate’s 
office where his salt was taken from him to 
pay for the sandals and he got spanked as 
a punishment for the “theft” He felt wronged 
and indignant, but there was nothing he could 
do. Needless to say, this was not the only 
hardship he experienced during the years of 
salt-selling. 

Around this time, at the Court of Koguryo, 
Chancellor Changjori was scheming to de- 
throne King Pongsang and instal a new king. 
In accordance with his plan he _ ordered 
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officials, including Chobul and Sou, to search 
for Ulbul. 

One day Ulbul was crossing the Biryu 
River by boat. Although he looked shabby and 
gaunt, there was still an aristocratic air about 
him. The boat came slowly up to the ferry. 

Chobul and Sou, who had been wandering 
throughout the country in search of Ulbul, 
were waiting for the boat. When they saw a 
young salt seller getting off the boat, they 
fancied they had seen him somewhere before. 
Ulbul’s features had changed through great 
hardships, yet they retained the outline of 
what the officials had seen 10 years ago. 

Ulbul got off the boat carrying the heavy 
salt sack and was walking behind the other 
passengers. The two men followed him. They 
overtook him and knelt down to bow to him, 
before they spoke out. ‘Sir, now that the King 
has become so tyrannical and inhuman, 
Chancellor Changjori and his officials in the 
Court are planning to drive him from the 
throne. He told us that Your Royal Highness, 
King Sochon’s grandson, will accede to the 
throne to carry forward the ancestral cause 
and that we should find Your Highness and 
take you back to the Court. So, please come 
with us to the Imperial Palace.” 

Ulbul was thunderstruck to hear this. How 
could they recognize me? he wondered. But 
he could not accept their words at their face 
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value. Perhaps King Pongsang sent them to 
find me and kill me, he thought. How terrible! 

So Ulbul kept a straight face and said: 
“Dear me, what are you talking about? [’m 
not a king’s grandson but a commoner. You 
have mistaken me for another man. Please 
go and find the right man.” Chobul and Sou 
had anticipated that he might be suspicious 
of them. So they continued their explanation 
with greater earnestness. Finally Ulbul be- 
came convinced that they were sincere and 
started for the capital with them. 

He remained in hiding at a house for some 
time until Changjori engineered a coup d’etat 
to dethrone King Pongsang. Ulbul was cor- 
dially received by civil and military officials 
and came to the throne as King Michon, the 
15th king of Koguryo. 
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Koguryo Painter 
l amjing 


The mural paintings in the Golden Pavilion 
of the Horyu Buddhist Temple in Japan are 
world-famous as one of the three outstanding 
masterpieces of Oriental fine arts along with 
the sculptures in the Kyongju Grotto in Korea 
and those in the Yungang Grotto in China. 
These historic murals were created by 
Tamjing, a Koguryo painter, over 1,370 years 
ago. 

The Golden Pavilion had 12 walls, and the 
great mural paintings had been preserved 
for more than 1,000 years. But the Horyu 
Temple burnt down on January 26, 1949 and 
the mural paintings were destroyed in the 
fire. 

In 1968 a large team of first-rate Japanese 
artists reproduced the paintings on the walls 
of the Golden Pavilion of the Horyu Temple 
which was restored to its original state, but 
they themselves admit that their reproduction 
is inferior to the original. How then were 
these excellent pictures drawn? 
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In March, 610 AD, Tamjing, a Koguryo 
painter and Buddhist priest, was sailing for 
Japan. Around that time there were alarming 
rumours abroad that a hostile neighbouring 
nation which had long been watching for an 
opportunity would goad several million troops 
into an invasion of Koguryo from both land 
and sea. Tamjing had a heavy heart at the 
thought that he was leaving his beloved 
homeland and his fellow countrymen before 
he had so much as carried a stone with which 
to build fortress walls. 

When the ship reached Japan, Tamjing was 
met by the chief priest of the Horyu Temple 
and other officials who conducted him to 
Nara. 

The Horyu Temple—a sumptuous and _ be- 
autiful grand Buddhist edifice—had induced 
Tamjing to make the long voyage to Japan. 

The Horyu Temple was built in 607 AD. In 
those days Japan adopted positive policies 
of introducing the developed culture of Korea. 
As a result, Korean technicians crossed over 
to Japan and disseminated technology and 
culture. The Horyu Temple was the greatest 
of its kind in Japan. It was built by a large 
group of Korean architects and artists. 

The temple was composed of buildings of 
diverse forms. The Golden Pavilion stood out 
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from the others. It was one of the most be- 
autiful main buildings, the acme of artistry. 
Therefore, it was no ordinary task to draw 
pictures on its interior and exterior walls. 

When the construction of the Horyu Temple 
was completed, Japan requested Koguryo to 
send over a_ gifted painter. Tamjing was 
assigned to this mission. 

Before he was 30, Tamjing was recognized 
as an outstanding scholar, artist and techni- 
cian who had already mastered the Buddhist 
Scriptures, was uncommonly’ good at fine 
arts, and had superb skills in making colours, 
paper and ink. 

Autumn was well advanced. Two years had 
passed since Tamjing had come to the Horyu 
Temple. But he had not yet started painting. 
The Japanese monks’ began to talk among 
themselves. “There is something suspicious 
about Great Teacher Tamjing. He must be an 
idle bonze who is not even a registered priest. 
He knows how to make colours, paper and 
ink all right, but obviously he is not skilled 
in brushwork.” 

Tamjing heard this kind of talk more than 
once. 

One day Tamjing checked his refined 
colours one by one, before he went into the 
Golden Pavilion and stood at one of the white 
walls. A man of large build, he seemed to be 
glued to the ground. Presently august pictures 
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rose before his eyes. They were what he had 
long conceived. 

At that moment somebody approached 
Tamjing silently from behind. 

“Great Teacher Tamijing!’’ called out the 
chief priest of the Horyu Temple. He was a 
reticent and calm man with white hair. He 
deeply worshipped Koguryo and its culture 
and. showed the utmost kindness to Tamjing 
and his suite. He went on. “Glad tidings for 
you. They say that the foreign enemies who 
intruded into Koguryo have been mown 
down.” | 

His face beamed with joy. 

“Is that reliable news, Chief Priest?” 

“Yes, it is, Your Eminence. On July 24 the 
Koguryo army won a great victory and the 
next day the invaders took to flight, dispersed 
like fallen leaves.” 

Abruptly Tamjing knelt down facing north. 
Tears were trickling down his cheeks. “Oh, 
my country won!” “What should I stint and 
hesitate now? I shall devote myself to the 
sacred cause of blazing the whole world with 
the sunshine of Greater Koguryo.” 

The day was breaking before he knew it. 
Bright morning sunlight flooded into the 
Golden Pavilion. 

“Great Teacher Tamjing has_ started to 
draw wall-paintings!” 

The news flew across the spacious premises 
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of the Horyu Temple. The Japanese monks 
who happened to pass by, as well as the 
chief priest, paused for a while to watch the 
interior of the Golden Pavilion with great ex- 
pectation and curiosity. 

Night came and dawn and then morning 
again. 

One of the doors of the Golden Pavilion 
opened silently. Tamjing was seen turning 
towards the walls. 

“Priest Tamjing has finished the mural 
paintings.” 

The Japanese monks heard the news and 
began to flock quietly to the Golden Pavilion 
with bated breath. 

Tamjing’s eyes shone with rapture while 
his features were still set in an august ex- 
pression as if the whole of his mind was still 
transported to a different world. 

Exclamations of joy were heard here and 
there. The mural paintings which unfolded 
before their eyes were fascinating, indeed. 
The Buddha seated on a lotus cushion flanked 
by two Merciful Goddesses. Untold numbers 
of lotuses pictured on the walls looking as 
if they were swaying gently in the wind.... 
The gentle yet austere features of the Buddha 
and the beautiful and graceful complexions 
of the two Merciful Goddesses! Their gauzy 
skirts look so delicate that they would flutter 
at the slightest breath... 
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The chief priest who remained standing 
behind Tamjing was struck with awe. He put 
his hands flat together in veneration and 
prostrated himself before the murals. Tamjing 
also knelt before the walls. His heart was 
filled with gratitude to the homeland. Had he 
not heard of his country’s triumph over the 
enemy, he could not have taken up his paint 
brush. 

The resplendent and magnificent murals 
reflected Tamjing’s noble, sublime patriotism. 

Someone lit the incense burners and _ the 
blue smoke slowly drifted across the Golden 
Pavilion. The Japanese monks bowed repeate- 
diy, chanting prayers to Amitabha. Their 
voices drifted out of the Golden Pavilion and 
reverberated to the tops of the soaring 
pagodas. 
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Uldu Ji’s Strategy 


Uldu Ji was an illustrious general and 
resourceful militarist of Koguryo who lived 
early in the Ist century. In 25 A.D. (the 8th 
year of the rule of King Tae Musin) he was 
appointed to the post of right-hand minister, 
and two years later he became a left-hand 
minister, the supreme minister in charge oi 
all the military and administrative affairs of 
the nation. 

In July 26, Koguryo was invaded by a 
neighbouring country. 

Many ministers and generals gathered in 
the Royal Court and held a council in the 
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presence of the King to discuss ways of re- 
pelling the enemy invasion. Song Okgu, a 
right-hand minister, was the first to speak. 

“T have heard it said that a man of virtue 
prospers, whereas a votary of strength ruins. 
The neighbouring country has had a bad 
crop this year. Therefore, multitudes of its 
peasants rose in revolt and fought against 
the oppression and exploitation of the officials 
on every side. In spite of this, the neighbour- 
ing country has mobilized troops to make an 
unprovoked incursion into our territory. This 
leads me to believe that these military actions 
have not been sanctioned by the court of that 
country but have taken place on orders of 
the local magistrate responsible for frontier 
guards to satisfy his personal greed for 
wealth. 

“This runs counter to the principles of the 
heavens and to standards of honest living. I 
believe that their invasion will end in defeat. 

“Therefore, if we waylay them in rugged 
terrain and make a surprise attack we shall 
be able to defeat them.” 

These words caused a stir among the 
audience. Some nodded approvingly, while 
others doubted whether victory would come 
so easily. It was most important to plan the 
correct strategy and tactics because this 
would have a decisive effect on the nation’s 
destiny. Therefore, everyone was reluctant to 
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express an opinion. The King considered that 
there was some logic in Song Okgu’s proposal, 
but he could not make up his mind. He looked 
hopefully at Uldu Ji, the left-hand minister, 
who began speaking with composure: 

“The book on strategy states that a small 
number of troops will be captured by a large 
number of their counterparts. I have compared 
the respective numerical strength of oursel- 
ves and the enemy, and found that ours is the 
smaller army. In my opinion,if we employ cunn- 
ing tricks against them wecan win; but if we 
fight a pitched battle against them, we will 


lose. 

“What tricks do you think we should employ 
to repulse the enemy?” asked the King quickly, 
because he suspected Uldu Ji might be right. 
Uldu Ji answered: 

“T think that although the enemy troops 
are now far away from home on an expedition 
into our country, it is impossible to break the 
brunt of their attack. Therefore, it is advisable 
to close the gates of our city and defend it 
while making primary efforts to increase our 
military capabilities. Then, it would be sensi- 
ble to open the gates and strike the enemy 
when they are worn out.” 

The ministers made no further proposals. 
Song Okgu also seemed to take the minister’s 
words seriously and remained silent. 

The Royal Court. decided to adopt Uldu Ji’s 
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stratagem, and under the command of the 
civil and military officials led by the King, 
the Koguryo troops reached Winaam Fortress 
in the rugged mountains a short distance 
from the capital in an effort to defend it. 
It was one of a number of fortresses which the 
Koguryo Royal Court had built in the moun- 
tains that rose a little to the northwest of the 
capital for use in case of emergency. Koguryo 
had. many fortresses of this sort. In particular, 
they constituted a comprehensive defence system 
along the country’s western frontier. They held 
large stocks of food and were guarded by 
troops. 

The troops from the neighbouring country 
crossed the Koguryo border and advanced on 
the capital, so as to encircle Winaam Fortress, 
ring upon ring. Their siege lasted for months. 

As the enemy army was hundreds of times 
stronger, the King became worried about the 
future of the war. He again summoned Uldu 
Ji, asking: 

“To my mind, the situation is such that it 
is impracticable for us to defend the fortress 
any longer. What do you think we should do?” 

The King was nervous. Looking into his 
face, Uldu Ji said: 

“As this fortress area is strewn with rocks, 
the enemy seems to believe that it has no 
springs. I think they intend to keep our for- 
tress surrounded for a long time, so that we 
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shall run out of water and have a hard time 
of it. Therefore, we must play a trick to show 
them that we have plenty of water. For this 
purpose, you must catch a live carp in a pond 
and wrap it with fresh pond grass _ leaves. 
Then send it to the enemy headquarters with 
some wine.” 

As proposed by Uldu Ji, the King sent the 
enemy commander a carp and wine, as well 
as a letter, which read: 

“I am very sorry for all the trouble you 
have taken to lead your army a million strong 
into our territory and that you are having to 
sleep in the wet. fields. Allow me to send you 
this little present.” 

The enemy were astonished to receive the 
letter and “present”. They believed that the 
Koguryo troops no longer had any water to 
drink and were suffering. from thirst. But 
they had sent them a fresh carp and had 
made a fool of them. The enemy had already 
seen what valiant warriors the Koguryo 
troops were and how powerful their countera- 
ttacks were. They came to the conclusion that 
their siege of the fortress was futile. They 
therefore abandoned the siege and returned 
to their country, taking all their soldiers and 
engines. 
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Myongrim Dabbu’s Wit 


Myongrim Dabbu lived under the Koguryo 
dynasty (Korea’s first feudal state which 
existed from the first century B.C. to 668 
A.D.). 

a4 166 he was’ promoted to a ministerial 
post in charge of the nation’s military affairs. 
In November 172, while he was still at the 
same post, massive foreign armed _ forces 
invaded Koguryo. The King held an Imperial 
conference to decide on what strategy should 
be adopted and whether it should be an 
offensive or a defensive one. One of the 
ministers said: 

“The enemy slights us, relying on his 
numerical strength. So, unless we open the 
city gate and fight, they will think we are 
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cowards and will continue to invade us in 
the future. Therefore, in my opinion, we should 
go out and meet the enemy. Our mountains 
are rugged and the roads narrow. There is 
an old saying, ‘Even ten thousand attackers 
are no match for one gate keeper.’ This saying 
could be accurately applied to our situation 
where the terrain offers us a very considerable 
advantage. If we fight by making the most 
of this natural fortress, they won’t be able 
to conquer us however great their number. 
So I recommend to Your Majesty that our 
troops be sent out immediately to repulse 
the invasion.” 

Many of the officials agreed with this point 
of view. But Myongrim Dabbu advanced a 
different argument. 

“I do not agree, sir. The enemy has a large 
country with a huge population so they are 
invading our country in high spirits. In my 
opinion, therefore, we are not in a position 
to meet their spearhead right now. ‘The side 
with many soldiers must attack while the 
other side with a small number of soldiers 
must defend’, as the saying goes. All military 
men understand this truth. As I see it, the 
enemy soldiers have to rely for food on pro- 
visions brought from their own country over 
a distance of hundreds of miles. Consequently 
it is impracticable for them to stay for long. 
If we strengthen our defences by digging deep 
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trenches around the city wall and building 
high fortifications and wait for them, having 
first cleared our fields of every scrap. ofl 
grain, they will not be able to endure hunger 
and cold and will have to retreat in less than 
a month. If we hit the enemy with a strong 
force once the situation has changed in our 
favour, we shall repulse them easily.” 

Nobody dared raise any objection to this 
logical and convincing argument. These tactics 
which Myongrim Dabbu had conceived were 
based on a correct judgment of the correlation 
of forces between friend and foe. At the time 
the enemy was not only numerically superior 
but had also made thorough preparations for 
the war of aggression. Koguryo would have 
been at far too much of a disadvantage if it 
had essayed a frontal attack on the enemy 
now. Finally the Court adopted Myongrim 
Dabbu’s proposal and decided to employ the 
tactics of clearing the fields and concentrating 
defences around the city. The intention was 
to prevent the enemy from gathering so much 
as a grain of cereal and rely on heavy forti- 
fications to hold back the invaders while 
ote their numerical superiority and mor- 
ale 

The government transferred all provisions 
from the areas along the enemy’s invasion 
route to other parts of the country and stored 
ample reserves within the city of Uinaam 
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which had been turned into an impregnable 
fortress. 

The enemy launched several assaults on 
Uinaam City, each time they were defeated 
with heavy casualties for the gallant soldiers 
of Koguryo put up a good fight. 

Meanwhile, a detachment of the Koguryo 
army cut the enemy’s logistical supply route 
in their rear. This operation proved efiective; 
the enemy’s provisions ran out and they suffered 
acute hunger, and their morale sagged day 
by day. Unable to fight any longer the enemy 
gave up their aggressive designs for the 
time being and retreated. This was the oppor- 
tunity Myongrim Dabbu had been waiting 
for. He led an elite cavalry squadron of 
several thousand men in pursuit of the fleeing 
enemy and wiped them out at Chwawon. In 
this battle the Koguryo army killed or wounded 
most of the invaders. The enemy suffered 
such a shattering defeat that they “did not 
return with so much as a horse.” This was the 
famous battle of Chwawon which took place 
in 172. 

Myongrim Dabbu led his mounted soldiers 
back in triumph amid the thunderous beating 
of drums. The King was highly delighted and 
conferred a high citation upon Myongrim 
Dabbu for his distinguished services. 
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Nyu Yu, General 
of Koguryo 


One autumn day a beacon flared suddenly 
on Pongsu Hill in the walled city of Hwando, 
the capital of Koguryo. 

It was a signal that foreign invaders had 
crossed the border. 

The hills were red and yellow and the 
fields were carpeted with ripe crops. It was 
a rich autumn, and the invaders were storming 
into the country. 

Everyone put on his armour and made 
ready to fight. 

King Tongchon’ decided to counterattack 
the enemy, taking personal command of a 
huge army. The Koguryo army encountered 
the invaders on the shore of the Piryu Stream. 

The battle was fierce from the outset; the 
sky was obscured by the showers of arrows 
and the flash of spears and swords in the 
sun. The hilly riverbank turned into a scene 
of carnage with dead _ bodies of the enemy 
scattered all around. 

In this battle the people of Tongbu Village, 
where General Nyu Yu was from, distingui- 
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shed themselves in gallantry. Riding a swiit 
steed, Nyu Yu fought in the van of the Koguryo 
army, mowing down the enemy like autumn 
leaves in the wind, inspiring his men and 
commanding the battle. 

The invaders had no choice but to flee 
leaving heaps of corpses behind. 

King Tongchon who had followed his army 
was highly satisfied when he came to look 
round the battle field. Laughing boisterously 
he stared ahead of him and said, “Today I 
will capture the enemy commander come what 
may. He is in my hands now”. He immediately 
formed a cavalry force 5,000 strong to pursue 
the enemy. 

“Excuse me, sir, but I am afraid this force 
is too small to chase the intruders,’ com- 
mented a general. 

“You need not worry. A long line will make 
it difficult to manoeuvre quickly and freely.” 
With this the King ‘galloped forward after the 
enemy, raising clouds of dust. 

General Nyu Yu who had been’ watching 
the King with concern reorganized his unit 
by placing the people from Tongbu Village 
in the lead, and followed the King in haste. 

The fleeing enemy found their pursuers 
small in number, and devised a scheme _ to 
launch a counterattack. The enemy commander 
lost no time in restoring order to his troops 
out of the chaos of the retreat. He deployed 
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them in an advantageous position and order- 
ed them to fight it out. 

Another fierce battle broke out. The enemy 
held strong positions and far outnumbered 
the Koguryo force. What was more, they had 
detachments of troops lain in ambush in 
many places. Through a succession of bloody 
skirmishes Nyu Yu’s' reinforcements fought 
their way to the scene but they arrived too 
late. Violent engagements had cost the 
Koguryo army a heavy loss. 

It was early winter now. The triumphant 
invaders continued to run after King Tong- 
chon. 

The Koguryo soldiers went hungry for 
days and so did their horses. The King only 
sighed, staring in anxiety at the pursuing 
enemy. Then Nyu Yu proposed to the King: 
“Your Majesty, I will hold the enemy in check 
with my men. I consider that Your Majesty 
should take this opportunty to escape from 
here and muster our troops again to repulse 
the enemy.” 

No sooner had Nyu Yu finished speaking 
than General Mil U volunteered to hold the 
enemy in check. Mil U rushed at the enemy 
on imperial orders and fought as best he 
could. He had not many soldiers but his 
desperate defence held the pursuing enemy 
at bay for a while. Unfortunately, however, 
Mil U was killed in the battle. 
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Meanwhile King Tongchon and his party 
slipped out of the encirclement and, by issuing 
orders around the country, he recruited more 
troops to reorganize his armed forces. But 
they were not enough to destroy the enemy. 

The aggressors resumed their pursuit aiter 
a period of confusion. 

The King and court officials were over- 
whelmed with irritation and anxiety. Nyu Yu 
could not just sit with his arms folded. “It 
is we who must avenge Mil U and extricate 
the country from the crisis,’ he said to 
himself. 

He made a final resolution. The next 
morning, he knelt down before the King and 
said: “Your Majesty, since the enemy keeps 
chasing us, I] think we must employ subter- 
fuge to wipe them out.” He went on in a 
confident tone of voice. “Please allow me to 
go into the enemy’s camp with some good 
food prepared. Then I’ll bait their commander 
with the food and kill him at the first oppor- 
tunity. This will inevitably plunge the enemy 
troops into confusion. When Your Majesty 
takes this opportunity to attack them 
suddenly, you will certainly be able to anni- 
hilate them all. It is advisable for Your 
Majesty to get our soldiers ready and have 
them waiting.” 

Nyu Yu made hurried preparations. It was 
towards evening when his carriage arrived 
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at the enemy camp. 

The enemy commander was_ satisfied as 
soon as he was told that a Koguryo general 
had brought foodstuffs as a gift. For a 
Koguryo envoy had come and offered a gift 
when they were spending uneasy days without 
provisions or fodder in the biting cold. 

“I, Nyu Yu from Tongbu of Greater 
Koguryo, offer greetings to you,’ Nyu Yu 
announced in a dignified manner, standing 
erect before the enemy commander. 

After looking the envoy up and down for a 
few moments with his ferocious eyes, the 
enemy chieftain greeted Nyu Yu not without 
pleasure. 

“Now, we would like to make peace with 
your country. What would you say to that?” 
said Nyu Yu. 

The enemy commander was hugely deligh- 
ted. This was good fortune, indeed. They had 
come all this way starving and shivering in 
the bitter cold and had been at a loss whe- 
ther to continue the pursuit indefinitely or 
retrace their steps. 

Nyu Yu went on to say, “Please accept 
ou humble food as an expression of our good 
will.” 

Now Nyu Yu began to unload the packages 
from his carriage. The food made their mouths 
water. It included a big crane, boiled beef 
and fresh fish. 
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The enemy commander ushered Nyu Yu 
into his tent feeling rather pleased. The mo- 
ment he sat down offering Nyu Yu a seat, 
the Koguryo general drew a blue dagger that 
had been hidden among the food, and stabbed 
it into the enemy’s heart. This took place in 
a twinkling. The enemy general fell to the 
floor without so much as uttering a cry. 

Stepping hard on the enemy’s body with 
his left foot, Nyu Yu roared, “Our Koguryo 
has won, we have won....” 

Nyu Yu’s thunderous declaration astounded 
the enemy soldiers who had surged into the 
tent. 

Nyu Yu shouted, “You rascals, our Koguryo 
has won. How dare you come in here, you 
barbarians?” Then he raised his head to look 
up at the northwestern sky. “Oh, Koguryo, 
Koguryo my country.” 

The thunder-stricken enemy soldiers pounced 
upon him. Nyu Yu fought the enemy with his 
dagger, but finally he collapsed, his side 
bleeding from a spear thrust. 

Meanwhile, deprived of their chieftain, the 
enemy soldiers were trembling with fear. 
Right at this moment the Koguryo fighters 
who had been waiting attacked the enemy 
unawares on allsides. They fought like tigers 
to avenge Nyu Yu and Mil U a thousand 
fold. The whole of Koguryo rose up to punish 
the aggressors. The invaders who had lately 
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been on the rampage were wiped out to the 
last man. 

The war was over. The people thought oi 
many things—of Koguryo, the land of their 
forebears, and a great many patriots who 
had dedicated their lives to the defence of 
the country, and, in particular, of Nyu Yu, the 
patriotic general. 
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